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has heen ascribed by Dr. Wollaston to the power of the peculiar fungus
which forms it to exhaust the soil of the nutriment necessary for the
growth of the species. The consequence is, that the ring annually extends;
for no seeds will grow where their parents grew before them; and the
interior part of the circle has been exhausted by preceding crops; but
where the fungus has died, nourishment is supplied for grass, which
usually rises within the circle, coarse, and of a dark green colour.

When cattle are fed upon land not benefitted by their manure, the
effect is always an exhaustion of the soil; this is particularly the case
where carrying horses are kept on estates; they consume the pasture
during the night, and drop the greatest part of their manure during their
labour in the day-time.

The exportation of grain from a country, unless some articles capable
of becoming manure are introduced in compensation, must ultimately
tend to exhaust the soil. Some of the spots now desert sands in northern
Africa, and Asia Minor, weie anciently fertile. Sicily was the granary of
Italy: and the quantity of corn carried off from it by the Romans, is
probably a chief cause of its present sterility. In this Island, our com-
mercial system at present has the effect of affording substances, which, in
their use and decomposition, must enrich the land. Corn, sugar, tallow,
oil, skins, furs, wine, silk, cotton, &c., are imported, and fish are supplied
from the sea. Amongst our numerous exports, woollen, and linen, and
leather goods, are almost the only substances which contain any nutritive
materials derived from the soil.

In all courses of crops it is necessary that every part of the soil should
be made as useful as possible to the different plants; but the depth of the
furrow in ploughing must depend upon the nature of the soil, and of the
subsoil.    In rich clayey soils the furrow can scarcely be too deep; and j
even in sands, unless the subsoil contains some principles noxious to
vegetables, the same practice should be adopted.    When the roots are-
deep they are less liable to  be  injured, either by excess   of rain,  or
drought; the layers shoot forth their radicles into every part of the soil; *
and the space from which the nourishment is derived is more considerable,
than when the seed is superficially inserted in the soil.

There has been much difference of opinion with respect to permanent
pasture; but the advantages or disadvantages can only be reasoned upon
according to the circumstances of situation and climate. Under the cir-
cumstances of irrigation, lands are extremely productive, with compara-
tively little labour: and in climates where great quantities of rain falls,
the natural irrigation produces the same effects as artificial. When hay
is in great demand, as sometimes happens in the neighbourhood of the
metropolis, where manure can be easily procured, the application of it
to pasture is repaid "fet by the increase of crop; but top-dressing grass
land with animal or vegetable manure, cannot be recommended as a
general system. Dr. Coventry very justly observes, that there is a greater
waste of the manure in this case, than when it is ploughed into the soil
for seed crops. The loss by exposure to the air, and the sunshine, offer
reasons in addition to those that have been already quoted in the sixth
Lecture, for the application of manure even in this case, in a state of in-
cipient, and not completed fermentation.

Very little attention has been paid to the nature of the grasses best
adapted for permanent pasture. The chief circumstance which gives
value to a grass, is the quantity of nutritive matter that the whole crop
will afford ; but the time and duration of its produce are likewise points
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